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from which that of the family is derived, ends in -a, the 
termination -adas is employed, so that we find the words, 
Ursidse, Musteladte, Talpadss, &c. With all due defer¬ 
ence to Mr. Bell, and in spite of the first line of Lucretius’ 
poem, which commences with “ZEneadum genetrix,” we 
cannot help feeling that for the sake of uniformity and the 
feelings of the many propounders of scientific names who 
are not so well versed in the dead languages as they 
might be, it is better to continue the now nearly uni¬ 
versally employed -idae on all occasions. 

The illustrations of the species described maintain the 
general character of the work, some being evidently 
new, as in the case of the deer. Many chapters have a 
picturesque and respectively appropriate sketch as a con¬ 
clusion ; and we notice that in the additional chapters, in¬ 
stead of fresh sketches, there are in their place (we say it 
with regret) views, both in profile and from above, of parts 
of the skeletons of the subjects of the text. 


SCLATER AND SALVIN’A “ NOMENCLA TOR 
A VIUM NE O TROPICAL1 UM " 
Nmnenclator Avium Neo tropica Hum, sive avium qua: in 
Regions N eotroprh a hucusqve ispertce sunt nomina sys¬ 
tematic/! disposita adjecta sun caique speciei patria. 
Accedunt generum et specierum novarum diagnoses. 
Auctoribus Philippo Lutiey Sclater et Osberto Salvin, 
(Londini : sumptibus auctorum, 1873). 1 vol. fol,, 

164 pp. 

HE naturalists whose names are attached to the pre¬ 
sent work have been for some years working to¬ 
gether on American ornithology. Besides numerous 
papers and articles of greater or less importance pub¬ 
lished in the “ Ibis,” the “ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,” and elsewhere, they completed in 1869 a quarto 
volume of “ Exotic Ornithology,” containing one hundred 
coloured lithographic plates representing new or rare birds 
of South and Central America, with accompanying letter- 
press. These works are understood to be all written with 
a view to the ultimate incorporation of the results arrived 
at in an “ Index Avium Americanarum,” or complete trea¬ 
tise on the ornithology of Central and South America. 
In further progress towards this end the authors now give 
us a “ Nomenclator” or list of the generic and specific 
names of the species of birds as yet ascertained by them 
to occur in these countries, which form the i: neotropical 
region ” of Mr. Sclater—one of the six principal regions 
into which he has proposed to divide the earth’s surface 
zoologically.' After the name of each species is added the 
“patria” or “habitat,” indicating the exact locality in 
which the species has been observed. 

The neotropical region is now well known to be the 
richest in the world, ornithologicaliy speaking; the 
“ Nomenclator” contains the names of no less than 3,565 
species of birds which, as the authors have convinced 
themselves by personal examination, are found in it. 
About 2,000 of these belong to the great order Pas- 
seres, and rather more than 1,500 to the nineteen other 
orders of birds met with in the neotropical region. One 
order alone is unrepresented in South and Central Ame¬ 
rica, namely, the Apteryges, which is confined to New 
Zealand; but on the other hand the neotropical region 
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possesses two peculiar forms of bird-life of ordinal rank 
(the Opisthocomus and the Tinami ) which are unknown 
elsewhere. Besides these, many extensive families are 
entirely restricted to the limits of this region ; for in¬ 
stance, the Tanagers with 302 species, the Humming¬ 
birds with 387 species, the Dendrocoiaptidae with 217 
species, and the Formicariidas with 211 species. A few 
Tanagers and Humming-birds have invaded the neigh¬ 
bouring nearctic region ( i.e. America north of Mexico), but 
the great bulk of these large groups of birds and of seve¬ 
ral other less numerous though equally distinct families, is 
essentially neotropical. 

Nor must it be supposed that we are yet by any means 
fully acquainted with the riches of the neotropical region. 
The active ornithologists of the day are making con¬ 
tinual additions to the long list—chiefly through the 
exertions of collectors in various parts of the Andean 
Chain, where almost every valley appears to contain 
distinct species of birds. At a recent meeting of the 
Zoological Society, twenty-four new species of birds 
(several belonging to new genera) were described from a 
single district in Peru, and Mr. Gould is constantly re¬ 
cording additions to the long series of humming-birds 
which he has so admirably monographed. Besides this, 
the anatomy and osteology of the greater number of 
exotic birds is almost utterly unknown, so that there is 
ample work in the neotropical region alone for many 
future generations of ornithologists. 

The two collections upon which the “Nomenclator” 
has been principally based are those of Mr. Sclater and 
of Messrs. Salvin and Godman. The former of these 
contains an unrivalled series of the American species of 
the great order Passeres, and a set of representatives of 
the other higher orders, down to the end of the parrots— 
altogether about 7,000 specimens. The latter collection 
is still larger and more general, embracing the whole series 
of American birds. It is especially rich in Central 
American forms, the owners having themselves yisited 
several districts of the Central American Republics, and 
employed private collectors in other districts for the en¬ 
richment of their cabinets. 

The “Nomenclator” gives us a summary of ail the 
species represented in these two great collections, and of 
other species examined by the authors, but of which they 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining specimens. 

In an appendix are added characters of nine new 
genera, and of thirty-one new species, founded on speci¬ 
mens contained in one or other of the above-mentioned 
collections. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Mishmee Hills ■ an Account of a Journey made in 
an Attempt to penetrate Thibet from Assam to open new 
Routesfor Commerce. By T. T. Cooper, F.R.G.S., Acting 
Political Agent at Bhamo. (London : Henry S. King 
and Co,, 1873.) 

Mr. Cooper is already well known as an enterprising 
traveller and delighttul story-teller through his “ Travels 
of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pig-tail and Petticoats 
the present narrative is one of the most attractive 
published for a long time ; it is one of the few books now 
published one feels inclined to read through at a sitting. 
Mr. Cooper tells his story without apparent effort, and in 
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5imple s unaffected style. For many centuries China 
has had the monopoly of supplying the Thibetans with 
tea, of which they are most extensive consumers. The 
Lamas of Thibet have the exclusive privilege of retailing 
this tea, and both they and the Chinese naturally do all in 
their power to prevent the possibility of any rivalry in the 
lucrative trade. It was on this account that Mr. Cooper 
was prevented from completing his intended journey from 
Shanghai overland to India. In the present work the 
author describes an attempt which he made to penetrate 
into Thibet from the Indian side, for the purpo e of dis¬ 
covering whether it would not be possible to open up a 
way for the introduction into that country of the abundant 
produce of the Assam tea-plantations. He proceeded from 
Calcutta to Sudiya, on the north-east frontier of Assam, 
from which, after making all due preparations, he set out 
on his adventurous journey in the latter part of 1869. 
Notwithstanding that Mr. Cooper was accompanied by a 
Khamtee chief, Chowsam--a fine manly fellow—who 
knew the country well, and was feared and respected by 
the people through whose country Mr. Cooper had to pass, 
the latter, amid great hardships, succeeded in penetrating 
north-eastward along the Brahmapootra, only about 100 
miles, when, through the determined opposition of the 
Thibetan officials, he was compelled to turn back. • No 
doubt Mr. Cooper failed in accomplishing the object on 
which he had set his heart, but his journey has been the 
means of giving to the world a book full of interesting 
information about the peoples and the countries where he 
sojourned, both in Assam and the districts just beyond its 
north-eastern frontier. The book contains a great deal of 
information on the present and past condition of Assam 
and the Assamese, and much information on the state of 
the tea-cultivation in that country. Mr. Cooper is par¬ 
ticularly observant of men and manners, and most readers 
will find in his book a great deal that is quite new con¬ 
cerning the small tribes that live along the route by which 
he attempted, in the interest of commerce, to enter 
Thibet ; his description of the Khamtees is especially 
interesting. Mr. Cooper docs not pretend to give any 
scientific record of the natural history of the country 
through which he passed, though he makes occa¬ 
sional observations that may interest naturalists. 
The following description of the land-leeches which pes¬ 
tered him during his journey, seems to us particularly 
interesting :— 

“ Of all the hardships and unpleasant sensations expe¬ 
rienced in the Assam jungle none have left a more dis¬ 
agreeable recollection than the attacks of land-leeches. 
Often, on sitting down, I could count a dozen of these 
little animals hurrying from all directions to their prey. 
In length they are about an inch, while their thickness 
does not exceed that of an ordinary sewing needle. Their 
mode of progression is curious in the extreme. Fixing 
one extremity by means of its bell-shaped sucker firmly 
on a leaf or on the ground, the leech curves itself into an 
arch, the other end is then advanced till the creature 
resembles a loop, again to expand into an arch, but the 
movement is quicker than words can describe it; the 
rapidity with which they thus progress along is quite 
startling. As they occasionally rear themselves perpen¬ 
dicularly and sway about from side to side, taking a sur¬ 
vey round them, in quest of prey, the observer cannot 
fail to conceive a dread of the bloodthirsty little creatuies. 
They exercised quite a fascination over me. I could never 
resist watching them whenever 1 took a seat. Their power 
of scent was evidently keen. At first they would hold 
themselves erect, then suddenly, as though they had just 
discovered my whereabouts, they would throw themselves 
forward and with quick eager strides make towards my 
unfortunate body, and it was a long time before I could 
restrain a shudder at their approach, but use does won¬ 
ders, and at last I used to flip them off my clothes and 
hands, Khamtee fashion, with great indifference. There 


are several species of leeches in Assam, but I have only 
come in contact with three kinds : the common brown 
one, just described ; the red, or hill leech, which is larger 
than the former and of a light red colour, inflicting a 
venomous, though not dangerous, bite ; and the hair- 
leech, so called by the Khamtees from its great length 
and extreme tenuity. This last description of leech lies 
in wait in the grass, and as animals feed it enters the 
nostrils and fixes itself firmly in the interior, where it 
takes up permanent quarters, causing the poor beasts 
great irritation. It seems to inflict itself entirely on 
animals, which is fortunate, or man would suffer greatly 
from this scourge of the jungle.” 

Mr. Cooper has done well in telling the world the story 
of his travels. 

Transactions of the Albany Institute, vol. vii. (Albany, 

U.S., 1872.) 

This institution is one of the oldest of its kind in 
America, having been originally founded upwards of 
eighty years ago, just after the conclusion of the American 
War of Independence. At present it is one of the most 
comprehensive and active of the American societies, its 
sphere of work embracing all departments of literature 
and science. In an eloquent annual address, which is 
the first paper in this volume, Orlando Meads, one of the 
oldest members of the Institute, sketches its history, and 
gives reminiscences of some of the most eminent men 
who have been connected with the Society, including 
several who have left their mark on the country, A cha¬ 
racteristic feature of this volume is the reports of what 
has been done during the year, both in America and 
Europe, in the various divisions of science and literature, 
the institution being divided into three departments— 
Physical Sciences and the Arts, Natural History, and 
History and General Literature, and these again into a 
number of classes. Thus we have in the present volume, 
reports on botany, zoology, chemistry, and general litera¬ 
ture. Of the papers in this volume we may notice one 
On Nitro-glycerine, as used in the construction of the 
Hoosac Tunnel, by Prof. G. M. Mowbray. The author 
traces the history of the dangerous article, gives an 
account of his own investigations regarding it, and de¬ 
scribes the method in which it was used in boring 
the Hoosac tunnel.—On certain new Phenomena in 
Chemistry, by Verplanck Colvin, describes some very re¬ 
markable experiments in amalgamation made by the 
author. From Newton to Kirchoff, by Dr. L. C. Cooley, 
traces in an interesting way the progress of research 
on Light during the period indicated ; and in Researches 
in the Theory and Calculus of Operations, by J. A. Pater¬ 
son, we have a most elaborate and intricate investigation 
on the theory of the actions of various forces of Nature. 
Mr. C. H. Peck contributes a Synopsis of New York 
Uncinulse. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. ] 

Microscopic Examination of Air 

In support of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Douglas Cun¬ 
ningham, of Calcutta, in his “ Microscopic Examinations of Air” 
(Nature, vol. ix. p. 330), and in illustration of the method 
which he employed, perhaps I may be allowed to describe some 
observations of the same kind which I made three years ago but 
have not had leisure to continue or prepare for publication. 

A sentence in Dr. Parkes’ “ Manual of Hygiene,” alluding to 
the importance of minute examination of the air, turned my 
thoughts in that direction. The instrument which I constructed 
for the purpose was contrived after the manner of a weathercock, 
presenting the wide mouth of a funnel to the wind, while the 
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